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real living drama as their English contemporary Gorboduc.

Thus, by the close of the i&th century the theatre
in France was at a very low ebb. The French Renais-
sance writers despised the Middle Ages and learned
nothing from the stagecraft and vigour of the popular
unliterary drama. Their own plays were cold, formal
and scholastic. There was no trace of the fusion of
literary quality with the surging, teeming medieval
drama which helped to produce the glories .of the
Elizabethan age.

The first step towards better things was made in 1599.
In that year the Confrerie de la Passion, wearying of
their constant disputes with the authorities, leased
the Hotel de Bourgogne to a professional company,
which had as its playwright a certain Alexandre Hardy.

This man was no genius, but he was a shrewd judge
of public taste and he had an eye for dramatic effect,
which the academic playwrights had wholly lacked.
He had, too, immense facility and is credited with the
writing or adaptation of some seven hundred plays. If
he did present a classical tragedy he was careful to
cut out anything that interfered with the already meagre
action, but he specialised in tragi-comedy with plenty
of bloodshed and a swashbuckling plot.

As a result, the theatre slowly gained ground. Play-
wrights began to allow their names to appear on the bills.
People who would have been bored by Renaissance
drama found something to their liking in tragi-comedy,
while others, who had been wont to guffaw at the antics
of booth-players or chuckle at the obscenities of the
Italian comedians, began to realise the higher possibilities
of the theatre.

Then in 1622 Hardy's company left Paris to go on
tour and, with the withdrawal of that phenomenally
prolific writer, the field was left open to other playwrights.
A few years later, the monopoly being finally brought
to an end, a second company established itself in Paris